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. : '/ The Network A<lvisory Committee devoted Its October . 25-^27, 1982 
program' meeting to . a discussion ofr-^bijc/p^ interaction in areas 

related to library rfetwoH^ing, Elfecause the complex mature of the issues anci the 
potentially polarizing and, therlf ore, inconclusive results that could have occurred, 
the fact that this session, ende^l on a positive\ note cem be attributed .to the 
excellent preparation done" by the program planning subcommittee (Mary Ellen 
3ac(!ib/ chairi ..Henriette AvraVn, Brett Butler, Wallace Olseri, Barbara Robinson, arid 
-Ward'Shaw). In. addition, the Efforts of Ms. 3acob,^Ms. Robinson, and Sancjra Paul 
in compiling this rejio'rt an^ the support of the. Council on Library Resources are 
-■gratefully acknb^.ledge^ ^ " / > . • • j 

; ' / tftis document has be^n officially transmitted to the National Conjimission 
on Libraries and Information Science. It ishould be» noted that the bpinions 
expressed in this report are those of the- Network Advisory 'Committee acting 
collectively as body and not necessarily -those of the individual organizations 
Fepresented on the conjmitteje.. . ^ , 




I^ghtriette D. Avram, Charr 
Network Advisory Committee 



PRI^FACE 



■; • The Library of Congress^- Network Advlajbr&j Committee is composed o( 
individuals wlio represent o^ga-ntzationf In botli th^^ppbllc and pMvajte sectors" that 
,; are in, the library and/or information science fl^dj; Organization^ represented on 

. NAC . ihciudes national and professional m em bersl^ij^ associations, trade- and 
insUiutlonai associations, national lll3rarles/feder?il( information agencies, national'" 

■ • !Vbib®gr^hlc 'networks', regional special blbllographle, system operators'," network 

• . ser^ce organizations, national reference system's/ and, selected Individual library 
. •• systems. , . ; , i' ■ 

' NAC's pi^lmary role is to serK^e as an advisory committee; to the Library of . ^^ 

• Congress (as its title ' states) on library at^d inforfyi&tibn:^networl<ing a^^^^ 
external to LC which will affect itslpresent and tiiture services' ^nd to react to LC 

• plans and, strategies for providing services ti those sectors and Ins'titutions 
' represented by NAJ^^ In, addition; As a sounding board and forum for 

'the National CtommissibrV on Librariies and Information Science, provides input to 
' the Council' on' Library Re^sources on the desigri and developmeht. of a* nationwide 
V ' network, and generally serves as. the^principall forum on national rietwbrk' planning ' 
' /and policy.; NACs fun^ction in^ e>)ery _ca^^ to^ disj:^ss-and^^^^ ^^}^ 
--' -^-^^ 'to tCV CLH, "or 

V NCLIS but not to take"direct action itself. / ' : " ■ ■ ^ . 

» . *" NAC represents an. unparalleled resoiirce to^hese ageh^^^^ by Providing 

V expert advice, on library networking, lyierjnbers -of NAQ ]?6me noti only as 
reprjesen|atives of the ^rYStitutiojis ^ they feptesent officially but also ■ as highly ^ 
articulate, knowledgeable individuals in / thp^ fi^ld of networkirtg apd library- 

. C automation. They are typically opinion leaders in their organiza^^^^ and. in their 
profdssions. AsvsuehV NAOs influence -/as kforu discussion is 'far more ^ 

pervasive than "^dggested by the|4Wo or/ thrte^ holds in; a year. Ther 

: exchange Of opinions within tHe NAG meetings;, art^ conrimunication of that 
information back to thieir prjofes^ional poUeStgues; in cTrgani-zations and institutions 
' throughout the United States hav^ been ihvaltiable for all cdncerned. 

. :.:f Program sessions are valued by/ NAcl members because theyj^rovide a rare 
oppoftunity no^ step backjrom jthe demanjis of each inaiyidual^^ 
ihstltutional ,perspecti>/er and review issues! relating to ■ networking on 'a 'broader 
■ leYel with the benefit oi discussion and directed reading. Some ot the, issues 'th^ 
^ have been .covered over/the past years includer ownership apidi ^ 
^ bit^liographic data,y governance and devejlopment of a national inetwork,2/ an^ 
'document delivery/ Reports haVe-been mad§ at the^ conferences of the Ameq^capf^ 
; ; Library Associatjsn and the /\mer;ican Society for Inlormatioa Science, and various 

• papers have beeirpublished; incljjding the rliost recent report^ Document DeHy^y- 
; -Background Papers Commissioned by the rvjetwork Advisory Committee . 3/ 
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A. 



Tlie present paper Is ah outgro\\r^' of NAC members' concern witli th' 
complex- Issues Involved with public ana" private sector interactions and- their 
relationship rto networking activities. . The reasons for this concern, ^^-th.e: NAC 
program on^is topicj and the conciusioa^ dra\yn are described. This report not 
intended toCe a definitive analysis of anjy. of the caSes mehtlbn^d' but t:ather to 
itlentify and highlight issues df conc,ern | in library networking, to aid in under- 
;.u_ : ' Drompt furtheF .Consideration by colleagues and 



standing the issues, and to. 
researchers.' We hope that the 



report highlights both means dnd ^nds, reCc^nizing 



6- 



(r\i\t these may be quite cllttereht, There may also bo a variety of Ways to ivdiloyo 
ciestrable goals, and In certain contexts, multiple means may l?o appropriate, ' 
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EKECUTlVaaiMMAllY 

^ , M A twa-^Uy meeting In cWtotw \M% the Nrnworl* Advisory dammittt^a 
dlsqtad the Impllefttlons Qf-puhUe/pfiv^e sector Internction iii'iifttworldiig. The- 
"report, EuhUcJecLor/ilrivat^^^ 
prepaid 6ylRil^tIon^ 

.Sector/Private Seetoi' TasU I'oree, was Used m a eore doGument, In addition, NAC 
iioinrnlsslonml ti qoncept [lAim by cUyn Uvanfi, llxe<iiulv0 Dlrentor, .S(JNY/^|CUC. 

•Small dlsciisislon uroijpij were formed to explore In detfljl how the prlni^lpl^^ 
rtpd recommendations of the report to NGUIS related ta'speclal se|f vices nroyided' 
hy eltt^sr a piihllc or prlvate'sector agenay, The groups^ cdnaUided that while ei(nlly 
pf -rtceeas and preservation were of (loneerh^ the^e service!? eonld, with appropriate 
infeRiiards, be-aiipplled by (^Ither'-ieetor. Appendix D contains a summary of NAU 
views on the NCUIS tasl<- fprce, recomn,ieiUiatlom. NAC ab^ recvjuunended the 
(oUowlngt . • 

« ■ NCLIS fihpukl prepare An inventory of past and .current -projects 
tluvt luvvo dc|hioiistrtittu.l tho elfeetlvenoss and: efficiency of public 
and private sector interaction, identify what inadd Uiose particular 
• projects successftil, and develop guidelines for proinotlnK ,"r 
~~-~rj f onding-skHl 1 ar- projac l^-ln the 4u t ure^ - — - — L. — I .„ 

4 ■ NCLIS should review Its existing reports, Irt particular, the results 
of- the "White House Conference on Library and (nfbriTUUlon 
' ' Services, to Identify potential projects which would promote and 
encourage public/private sector interaction. . • 

t NAC should report on Its t\ctlvitles and on t|d5_particuUr discussion 
' to the profession through sessions at different conferences. 

• NAC should gather the related Information for lis meothig and 
■ prepare a network planning paper with its concippt paper and 
, . background, information to encourage and promote discussion of the 
important issues raised in the NCLlS task force repor't, 



= I, INTftQOUGTIQN 

•Same in {\p \m\tmmi\ m, \mm}\M\t Thpy firp £jiiit:u^t»fj^i tor 
A rjiiin, (f^Up noin vlt^w, Ami emm ftpiiii ^mh-Ii f^n rtiPft at wjiuicru 1^ (Miljliy/i^ri^/k^t^ 
m^M mmmm\u Mot»l r^i^^nily it "^^^ Mm\ in r^piti ta trie infornrntinii 
iU)iniiun\ity ill t,wo dicierent wsy*?. Une Wf^s Urn t:lmiitiw in VmWm\ rej^nlstory 
|)i)lit;y/, rtiul tl^^ w^a ihrongh tl.e if^u?u\>^» t)y Ui§ Nntionsl GoiiHoiiiiiipn on 

Uit)hitlfi!i .uul lutorniation Mm^:<^ of 4 ifi^l* foiya it?i)Otl, Piihlbl-^ii^iil*^^ 
SmmiLinLnrsuHion in l'rnvijlinH„M^'t!il4ili}!iv'i'^^^^^ \'m\)^\m^ ta thi!> * 

Ftiport \m Wmi TniKml,loni«nt if^^^ way i-pi lrtin i^*iut*!i Wf^t ^^ 

discus^efi or «iVoitl§tli 

■ fionspfinently at the Qcuilwr, \Wi \^f0^m mmoWi the NetworlvAtlvii^ory 
Conin»l\t«« tiluvie to i\m[m report in ll>§ nontext ol networiiinH .*]on*;!0rns. rt)a 
report wrt4 prodiitirtO l.)y i\ iMi for<M fippoint^tJ l)y Nill.lS, wtualrwrts* uonipoititl.of 
iwc-^niy-onrt n\fin»l)«rii rdpreientinB «^f'«'<*y pfiVfUtJ ^cXof (tor=pro£it m\ nut» 
tor-prolit) aiid FtHl«r«»l rtovfirninent intornuttion prodncrtr^, an w«ll two lii^rrtry 
mhool (ItiAi).'i, on« lll)rrtry sclwol trtcnity ni«rnt)er,; the tliroctor of tlm .lol^n Crerdr 
l.ltMtwy, or\si stat« iltifArlfln, nnd two NCUJS (loiViniisMviiH^rsi. On«^tldrd of tl\« t,Ht< 
force wt»!. -drawn from tlie (or-proflt ftictor, onts-tldrd im\] tho not^or-proflt 
ntxitor, and onti-\lilrd r«prt*sentcid I'tnitH'al,, Htalo, and locaj j^(Wnn>pnt. * , 

T ^ - Tlfo' WtTOir'WrvlWy t:^^^ wai partjcniarty:- itU-t:fr^1nd -lr\;~ilirt 

sitbittct of tiK! tank forca's ro port to NC*LI>S for a nuinlwr of reasons. At prdyloim 
program sessions, tlw advisory coii\inltfeo luid strugKtod witli tho issno of own^?rship 
and dlsiriliUtlon of' data and had rocognl/.t'd tl>e complexity of tl\c issue and tiK' 
economic implications in tl\o late 19>0s. Slrniljirly, it liad l)cc*n involved in 
discussions oii tin? issue of wlietlwr tluire slwuld 'l>e a jnonolltl\lc national netwt)rl< 
tor delivering services to libraries and liad concluded that diversity and decet»trali« 
/ation of services were uiore deslrabfo tlvm an ora^;rly bCit rigid superstructure. 

in the process dev.eloplt\H a proposal lir\'982 on ll>e subject of document 
delivery, the same wed' for diversity and a iqix of public and private support 
services also became apparent to the advisory connnlttee. l-urtherrnore, a number 
of NAC members, also directors of public sector network service organizations, 
had worked productively with companies in the private sector to deliver network 
services to their constituents. They felt that their positive experiences demon- 
strated that cooperation and collaboration were both possible and practicable. 
Fi-nally, the advisory committee concluded from tiiese earlier sessibns that a key 
issue in" private/public sector interaction was how to price and- package infor- 
mation, a topic it wanted to explore in more depth.' 

The Network. Xdvisory Committee places a high value on public/private 
sector interaction and has attempted to increase private sector participation. on. 
the committee in recent years. The" newest member, the Institute for Scientific 
Information in Philadelphia, is the first in the category of an operator of a national 
reference system, i.e., a computer-based, publicly available information service 
containing bibliographic and other machine-readable data where the contents are 
created by the system or provided to it by data base publishers and where its users 
ordinarily dp not modify the data base provided. 

. The report prepared by the NCLIS Public Sector/Private Sector Task Force 
h^ been .given to NAG members at the March 1982 meeting by Tom Carbo 



Bearman, Executive Director of NCUS. Ms. Bt^arman explained that the report 
had been received but no^ yet "accepted*^ by the commissioners of NCLIS. Most of 
the members had read a critique of the report by Patricia Glass ScKumanHfPthe 
3une 1, 1982 issue of Library Journal ; consequently, they believed the report 
merited a full and objective review and planned the next program session of NAC, 
5Ch6du^ed for October 1982, around the NCUS task force ngp^rt. ^ . 



^REFERENCE ' \ \ . , 

National Commission on Libraries ; and Information Science, Public 
Sector/Private Sector Task Force, Public Sector/Private Sector Interac^tlon 
in Providing Information Services . (Washington: NCLIS, Feb. 1982)^ 88 pi 



2. PROGRAM STRUCTURE 



• When the Network* Advisory Committee agreed . to discuss the NCLIS 
Public/Private Sector Task Force report, Public Sector/Private Sector Interaction 
In Providing Information Services , it was anxious to avoid debate on the issue of 
tee versus free information services. Service charges are only one element, and 
while important, may overshadow other critical issues* Secondly, the advisory 
committee agreed that the critique of the report should -focus on those issues 
related or of importance to library networking. . 

For this session, objectives of the Network Advisory Committee were to 
identify missing /areas in the report, identify problems of interpretation or 
applicati(5n, identify any areas relative to networking requiring action by th*^ 
advisory committee, publish a summary of the meeting along with the concept 
paper and working ^roup reports, and present the results of the discussion at 
various professional conferences. / 

; / ■ : ■ *' ■ . 

2.1 TASK FORpE REPORT ' 

Consequently, it was decided the program shoutd provide a review and 
summary of the NCLIS report itself. The chairman 9| the Public Sector/Private 
Sector ^ Task Force, f)ean Robert Hayes, Graduate School of Library and 
Information Sciience, University of California, Los Angeles, was asked to serve as a 
fesource person during this session to provide background material and clarification 
as well as to i^espond to questions the committee members might have. In addition 
to asking D6an Hayes to respond, N AC commissioned a paper by Glyn Evans, 
Executive Director i>f SUNY/OCLC, which would identify deficiencies within the 
report and highlight those issues of major concern to NAC members on networking. 
NAC membeirs were sent several background papers (see Appendix A), includinjg F^at 
Schuman's article and a transcript of an earlierkalk that Dean Hayes gave at the 
Association] of Research Libraries' annual meeting on the task force report (see 
Appendix EW. In his talk to ARL, Dean Hayes highlighted several important items 
, which the lyask force consciously excluded from consideration in th^ report: 

; "The focus of our work must be made clear, since the title of the 
/Ta'sk Force doiss not adequately define that focus. In fact,, we were 
.' . concerned totally with^ what we called 'governmentally distributed 
V information,' but really federally distributable informatpn.'' 

ft'fie area of international data flow is one ip^^ich public 
,V>isector/private sector interaction is clearly of;Jmm^^^ • 
; but the TaBk.jForce did^not feel that it had'taicient>^ in > 
. I ' its-membership or time with which to cover the issues adequately.'' , 

^ "... issues related to private copyright conflict^, tq conflicts 
between different private information activities, and to conflicts 
\. between the providers! and the purchasers of information services 

I were not considered unless they involved the government itself as a 

I party to those conflicts." ^ 

I Having stated these ^caveats tq the ARL nrjembers. Dean Hayes went on to discuss 
the composition of the task force: ^, ^ , 



' "The distribution of philosophical views concerning the role of 
government covered^lfterAlly the complete spectrum, from those 
: ; who would claim th& the government should {lo nothing in the area 
r of information distribution, literacy ^nothing, to those who^would 
regard the distriblition of information as an essential function of 
government and^that government should be able to make decisions 
to distribute ijr(formation if -it is in the public interest to do so. ^ 
Between these two polar views would be virtually any other view of 
the relationship between the public sector and the private sector of / 
which you can conceive." 

■ ■-r ■ • / ■ 

Dean Hayes said to the ARL membership: c 

^ /•■ ■ . ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■. 

\ "I would like to make a personal comment which does not reflect 

the Jask Force in any sense, but my own observation as chairman. , % 
T(hQ' private sector members of the Task Force were very articu- 
late, very forceful, and had a very firm grasp of, what they wished 
%6 accomplish. The /public sector and not-for-profit members of 
/the Task Force were somewhat less forceful, less articulate, and 
/ less in agreement on the' values related to their concern. I think 
/ that the results reflect that relative degree of ability to articulate 
/ and present views forcefully." , 

t!4AC concluded, as Dean Hayes noted, that the overall tone of the report and its 
/seven principles were heavily influenced by the private sector members. 



2\2 CONCEPT PAPER 

Glyn Evans presented his discussion paper, commissioned by the Network 
Advisory Committee for the October program session (see Appendix C). He noted 
that the task force did not define the parameters of "information," did not collect 
data in support of some of the principles and recommendations, did not grapple 
with international data flow problems, did not examine copyright issues, and most 
impbrtantly, chose to define the problem in narrow terms. Only the Federal 
government/private sector interaction is ^discussed in the report, not the larger 
questions, of nx)t-for-profit/profit/goverfimental (all levels) interactions. Evans 
called for the development of an economic model "to assess ^he value of improved 
service" provided by the regional library networks. He criticized the task forc^ for 
having overlooked the role of these regional and national networks in their report 
and for failing to recognize their importance as technology transfer agents and 
brokers of private and public sector services. 



I 



3. WORKING GROUP SESSIONS 



Following the presentations by Hayes and Evans, the NetNVork AdVisory 
Committee formed smaller wording groups to consider two case studies which were 
selected because they provided an opportunity <to^compare a service provided by 
the Federal government with one offered by the private sector. One. case was the 
development and ava^ability of MARC and REMARC files and the spcon4j/tFfe^ 
document delivery Slices provided by the Slational Technical Information Service 
and the Institute for Scientific Information. ^ 

The working groups w,ere asked to compare and contrast the two services 
by evaluating: • / . ' * ^ « 

What each s^sr vice was and how comparable ^ach was in terms of 
^ the servicesyiacilities, or features provide(i? \ 

What .the products and services were? _ 

For whom those products and services were, intended? 

What other uses could be made of the products or services?^ 

How were they accessed? ^ • 

l^ere users charged for use of the product or service? 
r • ■ • ■' 

Were there alternatives to these products or services? 

»' . _ _ 

What barriers existed to using these services? 

Were there any limitations or restrictions on the service or 
product? 




What were the advantages of the particular service or product? 



In particular, the groups tried to cpntrast these services by, considering 
whether it made any difference that this particular service was provided by a 
public or private agency. The working groups also looked at the services in relation 
to the matrix given in the NCLlS report which also appears in Dean Hayes' remarks 
in Appendix B. ^ 



3.1 MARC/flEMARC COMPARISONS 

J Two working groups independently analyzed the cases of MARC^ an 
example of a public Sector service, and REMARG, an example of a private sector 
service. MARC is the* subscription service of machine-readable cataloging records 
provided by the Library of Congress, principally of materials cataloged by ,LC. It is 
available on a subscription basis. A subscriber may acquire all MARC records or 
those for a particular format, e.g., serials or monographs, or certain subcategories, 
e.g., English books. There is no selective record service. Records may be new .or 
deletions or changes for previously issued records. No restrictions presently exist 
on the reuse or copying of M'ARC records.j^/^ 



- The REMARC service evolved from an agrlemei^ with Carroilton Press to 
convert Library of Congress shelflist records primarily ffom 19W until the start of 
the MARC subscription service^^ LC agreSb-©) distribute via (MARC no more. than 
15,000 of these updat^d^ records in any ohe-year period. Carroilton Press retained 
the- right* to distr46ute 'the updated records. Several different distribution , 
mechanisms have been used, including a selective seryice allowing libraries to; 
. acquire singlje records via Library of Congress card number. While libraries may 
use the records for internal systems, contractual restrictions have l?.een placed on 
redistril^uti^ or copying by ^^^^ libraries. ' v 

Thewo were contrasted using the factors described abovev The results of , 
this analysis appears in Table 3-1 at the , end of this settioh. v 

'The modeV preser^ted in the NCLIS task force repoTt, "Schematic qf ^ 
Contexts for Conflict Concerning the Role of the Federal Government in Providing 
Information 4esot;rces, Products, & S,ervices," was' also studied[ to d^termiy^if 'it 
was helpful in analyzing the two case^lt did not seem applicable and was noy 
useful in this analysis. 

^ The services, MARC and REMARC, w^ere found to be quite I similar and 
complementary sirtce eact] covers a somewhat Different time fraffr^.. Both offer a 
core of MARC forcnat records ^nich can be used for a variety of purposes. The 
audience/for both MARC and REMARC is/the same: large librari^s^ as opposed to 
small public libraries. The alternatives; to either the MARC or REMARC seryices, 
i.e., each institutibocreating its own ■'machine-readable files oV contracting with 
others for such filesTvTfece also jdentif led. For REMARC it was assumed that the 
demand was for machine^adable equivalents of cataloging records in |One;^ own 
library. ' - \> / / 

For the REMARC 'Service, the following effects result from restrictions on 
"follow-on" products: (1) Users cannot share the records with others except on 
business terms set by the vendor; (2) each online catalog would be independent of 
others (the possiDility of group contracts \yas raised to counteract this); and (3) the 
results may not fit into national planning. * ' • > . ' 

Also, for REMARC, the lack of quaHty control'' would have the following 
results: (1) Upgrading of the records would not be available to other REMARC 
users; (2) authority control would be lacking wil;tiin an institution's catalog;2/ arid 
(3), duplicate records might remain undetected^in an institution's catalog. ^ 

REMARC represents a private (for-profit) sector service in an area where 
the need exists. Although the public sector agency (the Library of Congress) 4iad 
attempted to undertake large-scale retrospective conversion . through its RECON ' 
(Retrospective Conversion) and COMARC (Cooperative MARC) pilot projects, it . 
was not able to obtain the necessary funding from Congress to continue these 
efforts on an operational basis. A service like REMARC tends to serve the needs 
of individual institutions- rather than networks. REMARC could also complicate 
networking activities because decision-making is moved t9 a locaMevel, possibly 
without considering the needs of the larger group of institutions or resource , 
sharing. ,c \ . 



Conclusions reached by th<ei.w^5^ng groups were:' 



• One cannot : gene^kli2e about the relative, m 
provided by the ^public ^rctor' as^ ^pp^^ private sector; 
there is a need to discuss the problems and issues on a case-by-caise 

■ * basis.. ' ■ ^ y' - - * " 

• , There is diversity^f opinion inbothJJ^^ sector 
,Qn many-issufiS-^^^Shc-yfett^ ; 

,1 . - • V • \ ■ ^ r 

• "* Private, sector activities, \ilifhiclf are market-driven in both the for- 
profit and* ni^t-:t§r-prof it agencies, will continue independent of 
network planning.- * ' ' 

• ^ These market-driven^ deyelopments may not provide tutorial^and 
.planning functions that are ideal factor? in network development; 

- ■/therefore,' the/ Network Advisory Committee should continue to 
suppotlt dialogue among the three sectors (public, not-for-profit, 
and prifi't). « v 

• . One principal result Of these* a^Wities is that decision-making is 
. . . ' decentralized and plkced at an institutional levd. Network 

dfevelopment is also decentralized. ■ \ ' . e» / 

• m \ ■ There is ^ually stronger management control over the develop- ^ 
meflt process in the private s^ctpr than in the public sector. - 

• Public/privatei^ector dtalogue^on issues is receded before, not after, ^ 
* the event. * /^^^ 7 4 

( ■* . r I ■ ' . ■ 

• Government competition will al\^^s b^^'a sensitive area, "parti- 
, cularly if prices set by governrrfent reflect only part of the cost 

• 'and does not reflect true cost* * ^ *f 

[ <» " . , 

^- . . ' f 

' ft One should look for aree^s of mutual interest between the public 

^ and private. T '""-X-, - ' \ 

• One cannot always assume that the gpvernment has our^ best 
^ V Mntere?ts io'mind. ^ . ' 

Questions ratised were many but related primarily to three major* area^. 
Basic to these is Where do the responsibilities lie: witi^ the public, thej)^ate, or 
both sectors?^ ^S^^"^" • / \, ^' ' 

- • ■ . Who is responsible for the archive an^preservation functions?^" 
/ • Who is responsible for funding research? 

• How are decisions made to drop a service or:product? V 
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3-2^^bbGULMEl!flT DELIVER COMPARISON { 

' - ^ : ■ . ■ ' < f : ' 

• f I ;■ Docu^Tient deliv^^ by the National Technical Information 

Service (public sector) *and rthe Institute fcir Scientific Information (private, for- 
prd^ii^sector) were contrasted by another working group. Many of the same factors 
and' Considerations raised by the MARC/REM ARC Comparison were also raised. 

' '^•■^■/;..-\ - • . ^ v^. ^ • ' ■ ^ ' • 

!; /^^^ be differences of' opinior^s'^o whet her ,;in a, society 

Bas^^^ private enterprise system, which assumes government involvement in 

i6(2M^ the common good, any given information service ^should be. 

f'rM!ii^.v. by the government ^or the private sector. -After reviewing the two 
both NTIS and ISI were found to 'hold ,large amounts of litile-us^ 



tit||^tTOation^^ of titles, only a few of which are requested 

B^0i;si^iliCdi[\t numbers. The private" sector, however, can discard more readiW 
SJ^ijii^cause it is not forced by law or regulation to^preserve materials. ^ " 

•■■ ' ■ ^1 : ■. " ^ ' ' ^' J ' 

The differences betwe^ the two services were noted as fpUa^ /""^ 

• . ; * The apparent ccJst ofl government products ang services is* lower . 
V because of indirect. subsidies which are^rjpt generally available to j 
the private s'^tor. r^^l , " . ; 

. • The political process enables issues rel|Lted/to sociar 
//' , i raised befpre^a government service is discontinued in tot.£f^or in 

/ ' ' ' part, where^ th^ private sector relies on market-driven decisions^. 

/ • Services are already available from the public sector, or high entry 
cost might preclude start-up by the private sector, reducing 
, ' pompetition and pcffiisibLy dampening ifinovation. . ' , 

With re^rd to these^two services, the conclusio^h reached \yas that there 
was .no'Qompeinng reason for government, intervention ^ long as policies were 
* established which woula provide for continuity and availability of services including 
functions like preservation. It was also mentioned, however, that since many of 
w the technical report? hahdled by NTIS are submitted^n a^ volCintary ^basis, it, as a 
. government agency, probablyjhas m^ore clout than a private^sector organization to 
"encourage" federal agencies and private cojiractors to serid rfiaterial§ to NTIS. , 

3.3' SOMfylARY V . , , ' 

* fThe Network Advisory Committee concluded that tHe confrontations 
between the- public and priv'ate sectors on issues like copyright or the National 
Periodicals Center led to the NCLIS t^k force j-eport, which produced few 
surprising results. U.S. informatioYi resources are ricl^ and based , on mutual 

! public/private sector development that will continue, and NCLIS could improve the 
effectiveness Qt its role as adviser to the Exe'cutive^ ^ranch by supporting and 
funding a series of pilot projects that \vould deiiponstrate the results of cooperation 

, between the seoTors. NCLIS should revjfew^its prior reports and the recommenda- 
tions of ^the Wnite House Conference on Library, and Information Services to 
identifyjaseful pilot projects, and the Network Advisory Committee could assist by, 

^^entif>^g those prajecte^that relate, to networking. • ' <> ^ 



T 



V J, ;> One of thje' prtrnar^ conclusions of the woE^ing group sessipns was that in \ - ^ ' 
cort^aring one type of service available^from two difW , . ; ' 

dnje^privatej^ the f act-that. the! service uva^^ provided By; , a. {^^^^ cJ? private agency - ' ' , 
- did not cause any substantial probiems^YTh services studied could be. provided ,in * ^ 4 " 
either way, 'There w^uld^' be : P^i^^^S and avikiiabillty/ but 1* -f', * 
y provision b^ the^rivate ^9*^^ olid^n 

iriight rafse questipns of, subsidy 'foK fertaiiMerdups tb ensurA equity of a^Scess.- It ^ 
presented no difficultles of ^^h insurrngunt^^^^^ 
Y ise/cllthqugh. some question's wer^e, raised r^gard.M^^^^ aVaiVability^of. third party 
f / use Qf the R£iVlA,RC -records ahd^fte r^te at whj^^^^^ incorporate * 

REM^RC records into ttie MARC subscriDt^^ ' " v ;/ ^ . ^ : / / 
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Size: . ' * 

Quality: 
Completeness: 
By-products/Use: 

How sold: N 



Agency: 



Distribution: 



Fullness: 



Quality Control: 



Funding:' 



Restrictions: 



TABLE 3-1 
Comparison of MARC/REMARC 



MARCr 

Data base 'fnaintained 
-and updated. o 
2,000;000 records 
1968- 



Much smaller than REM ARC. 
High .; . , , ■ 
High . 

Unlirhited; high quality 
■ Subscription 



Database maintained by 
LC (a public agency) 

Distributed wholesale 
^ by LG; distribufed ^ 
retail by various agents: 
^ public and privafe (not- 
f oc-profit and f9r-profit) 

^ full MARC records 

Quality control present 
because of internal LC 
needs. 



Public funding 



REMARC 




One-tim e ^snapshot 

5^600*,000, records . 
' 19'fO-67'English;>' 
1940--?^ Non-English ' 
2,000,060 MARC recdrds. 



uch bigger than MARC 



Limited by contract; 
quality unknown 

Per transaction/unit 
of cataloging (batch) 
with Apple computer on 
loan; online through^, 
Didlog • 



Database under private 
control 

Distributed wholesale 
and retail-by Carrolltpi) 
Press, 'Dialog 



Not%ill MARC records ^ 

J 

No quality control; 

designed, to meet market 
^dWnand (records not 
'arv\riable through public ' 

sector service) 

Private capital to 
develop public resource 




No restractions on re-use 1/ ' Restricted re-use 



Very costly for one • 
institution to maintain 
entire file. - V 



' Contract limitations; 
quality pf database; 
unknown cost to correc't 
and up-date 

V r : 



Factors 



MARC 



REMARC 



Access: 



1. 



Alternatives:** 



Advantages: 



Average price $.^5 per 
record for current 
subscription. Full 
subscription price depends 
on frequency and portion 
selected. 

Online (using*onVs own i 
system and the subscription 
tapes): OCLC, RUN, WLN, 
Mini-MARC, etc. 



B^tchf COM vendors, etc. 




■k^^ yourself from NUC , 
copy: 

BibliograpTiiC utilities 
(OCLG, RLIN,^ WLN, etc.), 
OCLC retrospectivefTecord 
cost is $.15yrecord * V 

COM or other vendors (BNA*, 
et ai) * • v 



$.50 REMARC TV 
$.20 MARC recor^ls 




>. Batch: Vendor matches 
records in batch mode 
after user igputs card 
number on diskette or 
tape ■ 



Bibliographic utilities 

EKI and other kei^boarding' 
firms 

COM vendors 



No other source has 
scope; LC gets machine-: 
readable recotds, thereby 
facilitating its own 
research operations. 
Seen as more useful 
for reference use than 
for cataloging 




**Depends op intended use, e.g., reference, acquisitions, cataloging, etc.. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ; 

■' ■ ■ * . ■■ • r 

Public/private sector interactions are many and varied, . The Network 
Advisory Committee reviewed some of these in the working group discussions of 
the services provided ^b^^^^ Press, NTIS, and ISI. There, are others that 

could be used as examples. We have different approaches- to obtaining information 
and access from the telephone system/- The white pages present a fairty straight- 
forward alphabetical listing of telephone subscribers. The yellow pages present 
quite a different approach to information, primarily to businesses and services by 
providing categorization or indexing by subject/sei^yice. Entries in the white pages 
generally are provided by being^-a subscriber to tne telephone company, although 
additional listings can be provided at additional cost. On the other hand, 
appearance in the yellow pages is primarily an advertising service, and/ an 
institution has ah option ofe deciding what type and how much information will be 
displayed in the yellow^pages. 

One can look at the kinds of services being p/ovided between the public and 
private sectors in similar ways. Many of the servic^ offered by the private Sector 
represent a value-added or enhancement of services, whereas the government 
services tend to^be more of the. bread and butter, plain vanilla variety without 
necessarily all the additional value-added features or enhancements. 

Similar differences in approach can be seen in the MARC/REMARC 
services where tHe MARC service provided by the Library pf Congress is a tape 
subscription service, while the REMARC service allows a record selection option to 
libraries and some enhancement of the record^Ajnfh local data. Enhancement of the 
MARC record is available through bibliographic utilities and various commerciall 
vendors, bjJt it is a separate and distinct service from; that off ereci by the Library 
of Congr^^s^ ' /. 

Similar parallels can be drawn*between ISI and NTIS. In particular, NTIS 
has an important archival responsibility for government technical reports, whereas 
ISL only guarantees to provide articles for a limited period of time and primarily 
for those publications indexed or processed by ISLi 

In the networking environment, many of the services are provided by the 
private sector, although primarily by not-for-profit agencies. These include both 
network ofganizations and bibliographic utiU 

Networking activities also provicje an immediate interface^ between 
private/for-pVofit and private/not-for-profit agencies in terms of the services 
provided to libraries aijd users. Almost all of the equipment and hardware used to 
provide the services comes from one or more for-profit vendors; in some instances 
the supporting software has also been developed by vendors. An example of this is 
the Washington Library Network software developed by the Boeing Computer 
Services and the marketing of the WLN software by Bibliotechnics, a private, for- 
prqfit corporation, ^ ^ . ' 

These examples illustrate that it is not a question of wh^her we can work 
together, but one of » how we can more effectively work together, recognizing the 
needs and requirements of each. It is not a matter simply of Federal government 
and private interaction, but of government services at all levels, Federal, state, 
and local, working together with private organization^ to'achieve networking goals 

-is- - '23 v-^ . : 



and 'Objectives. The NCLIS report served as a point- of . departure for NACs 
consideration 6f these issues. ' , 

The NCLIS report ^presented many difficulties for the Network Advisory 
Committee both in its general and philosophical premises as well as in its 
application to networking. * It ^ was difficult. to see the differentiation between 
principles and recommendations, which seemed to overlap. Consequently, the 
advisory committee treated the principles and recommendations as if they were all 
operaiting at the same leyel, rather than regarding one as a subset of the other. 

* ^ , ■ . 

. The issue that raised the most discussion and least agreement related to 
how information services are costed. It was recognized that there is not common 
agreement on definitioa of terms, let alone the methods, of costing to be used. 
Cost allocation remains more an art than a science, and matters of judgment must 
be exercised in deciding which elements of cost to include or exclude cind how to 
allocate these among product and services. There seems to be no uniformity in the 
public and private sector in calculating costs, nor is there likely to be'in the near 
future. The use within the Federal government of a common set of definitions and 
standards should promote some consistency at that level, but consistency between 
private and public sectors and among different institutions within the public sector 
is less certain. When two accountants cannot agree on which elements should be 
included, it is difficult to see how people who are less expert in >this area can come 
to an agreement on such emotional issues. 

These points are important and do need to be dealt with, but their 
resolution is probably going to occur outside the framework of networking activity 
and will take some time to resolve.^ In the interim, there are a number of steps 
that can be taken on which there is general agreement.^ The Network Advisory 
Committee prefers to focus on these recommendations. 

^ The advisory committee found it easier to deal with and support individual 
recomiT^endations rather than the principles. A summary of these appears in 
Appendix D. There was general agreement about recommendations ^, 5, 6, 7, and 8 
which involve use of techngiogy, standards, education, research, and statistical 
data.V/ In particular, the need for funding of research was highlighted as an 
overriding nee8 for both public and private sectors and identified as an area in 
which the Federal government»x:an play a major role, not only in providing a 
^ climate for encouraging researcli but also in funding for research projects. 

Recommendation 8 on statistical data was strongly supported and empha- 
sized in the concept paper prepared by Glyn Evans. One of his major comments 
concerned the lack of quantitative data in support of the recommendations in the 
NCLIS report. ' 

The advisory committee also endorsed the recommendations relating to 
support for libraries in recommendations 12, 15, 25, and 27 and also prlnci|)le 7. It 
supported recommendations 16, 17, and 19 related to participation by the prj^te 
sector \n planning^nd standards formulation. - The committee also supported 
recommendations 23, 2^, and 26 and principles ^ and 5 related to the access to 
information about reproduction and distribution of government information. While 
the advisory committee was in sympathy with a number of other recommertdations 
and princip^s, there was concern about the ambiguity and the wording of some of 
.the principles^ The Network Advisory Committed recognized the extent to which 
the task forc^ had worked to prqvide language that all members of the task force 



could support, but" the advisory committee was concerned abbut the ^mbjguity 
created in certain instarM:es and preferred not to come out with an endorsement or 
support for these principles and recommendations. 

The Network Advisory Committee also agreed to respond to NCtLIS with 
-^p§cifie-recommendations-over -and--ab6ve~tho5e~ recommendations relatieid to J;he_ 
report itself. It recommended that: - 

• NCLIS should prepare an inventory of past and current projects 
that have demonstrated the effectiveness and efficiency of public 
and private sector interaction, identify what made those [Particular 
jprojects successful, and develop guidelines for prorrjoting or 
funding similar projects in the future, ' I 

• NCLIS should review its. existing reports, in particular, the results 
of the White House Conference on Library, and Inf.orii^ation 
Services, to' identify potential projects which would prom otip^ and 
encourage public/private sector interaction, - i 

• NAC will present a report to the profession at the various, 
conferences on its activities and on this particular discussion, I 

■ I ' 

• NAC will assemble the related information from its meeting and 
prepare a network planning paper with its concept pap^V and 
background information to encourage and promote discussionfof the 
important issues raised in the NCLIS task force report, 

The Network Advisory Committee's primary concern is to pro>|ide ct 
^positive climate for discussion that will promote exchange betwei^n t\)e public and- 
the private sector for the benefit of the entire information prof^ssion^_WeJs^^^ 
not focus on' those issues which are divisive but rather concentrate on those areas 
where; we can, and have in the past, worked together and identify those areas in the 
futurciwherf mutual benefits can be achieved. This is no small task, particularly 
when eCj)nomics underline much of the concerns 'between th? two-sectors and 
" continue to provide divisive forces. Nonetheless, the advisory committee feels 
that the' two groups will continue to co-exist and can work together. We need not 
. stumbl^{over the issue of economics but accept them, recognizing the limitations 
this may create and get on with the job we all have of providing access to 
information in a variety of ways that promote a free and open society. \ 



General 
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APPENDIX B . 

. ' A COMMENTARY ON THE NCLIS 

PUBlIlC SECTOR/PRIVATE SECTpR TASK FORCE AND ITS REPORT 

• . ' . Presented by Robert M.; Hayes % 

" ' ' University of Calif ornia, Los .Angeles 

(Reprinted, with slight Modific^^^^ 
■ y Association of Research Libraries, Minutes of the 
Ninety-Ninth Meeting, October 29-30^ 19S1, Washington, 0,0. 
Scholars' Access to Information ; 
s * Public Responsibility/Private Initiative ) 

.■ ■ ' ■ - ■ , ./ ■ " . ' . ' ■ , ■■■ 

The Public Sector/Private Sector Jask Forx:e "was established by the 
National Commission on Ubra'ries and Information Science in response to what had 
been a continuing debate on the relative roles of the public sector, especially of 
the Federal gdvernment and the private sector.^ The focus of our work must be 
made clear, since the title of the task force does'not adequately defipe that focus. 
In fact, we.were concerned totally with wlfat we. called "governmentaily 'distributed 
ihformatioh,'V but really federally distributed Informationr We used that term 
instead of the rather ambiguous one "government information," a term with which 
we struggled during almost the entire two years of our discussions. 

It is important to recognize what is not covered in the work -that we did, so 
I would like to go through a list of thejssues thiat were not considered. 

1. We >yere asked in the origin^f' charge to consider the assignment of 
responsibilities for various functions in the information transfer process to 

4 the several components of society; government, private industry, and the 
not-for-profit sector. But we concluded that that was not the proper way 
' in which to deal with the issues involved, and that, in fact, assignment of 
responsibility for functions was totally inappropriate. ^ 

2. The implication of the charge was that we should consider government at 
. all levels, but we did not. We focused ojur attention entirely on the Federal 

government. • V 

3. In considering even government dlP^ governmentally distributable infor- 
mation itself, we limited our attention solely to that involved in the 
external distribution of information, not to the internal use of information 
within government. , / 

The- task force concentrated totally on government information resource?, 
products, -and services that are in the realm of commerce, i.e., that are 
disseminated by the Federal government either directly or through the 
private sector in a commercial manner, thus excluding those that are 
purely internal or^administtative. 

5. Although there dearly are areas of conflict within the private sector which 
are affected by government action (in the form of legislation, regulation, 
or eVen perhaps direct action), the task force did not consider such issues. 
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focusing its attentions totally- on the impact of governmental' information 
activities. Thus, issues related to private copyright conflicts,, to conflicts 
between different private information activities, and to conflicts between 
the providers and the purchasers .of information services were not con- 
sidered unless they involved the government- itself a^i a party to thos^ 
conflicts. ■ ■' ■ ■" 

.... .-.j^^.- _ ■ ..... 

The enlarge irnplied that th task force should consider how present 
situations might differ 'from the views that we suggested; however, the 
task force concluded that it could only make progress if it limited its 
consideration to activities that might arise in the future. The extent to 
which existing situations may or may not fit the principles we identified 
\yill need to be considered on an ad hoc basis, case by case. We did not 
attempt to resolve current issues. . 

The area of international data flow is one in which public sector/private 
sector interaction is clearly of immense importance, but the task force did 
not feel that it had sufficient expertise in its membership or time with 
which to cover the issues adequately. As a result, despite the importance 
with which the members ^of the task' force Regarded questions related to 
international data flo>y, the task force did not cover any of them in its 
principles or its recommendations. 



/ 



vAlthough the issues related to technology pervaded the entire deliberations 
s of the task force, arising in virtually every item of discussion, in the final , 
analysis the decision was made that the task force did not find it 
appropriate to, present any recommendations or conclusions' about tech- 
•' nology as such. JK^.,,^^ 

^ I think it is important to recognize those boundary conditions because many 
those things did not include might have^been in your mind as being 
compassed by tM term public sector/private sector interaction. 

I would like to comment^ briefly about-the nature of the task force itself. 
It was selected initially and continued throughout its deliberations to maintain a 
balance among three sectors- df our economy— government, private industry (i.e., 
fo(--profit organizations), and 'not-for-profit organizations. And basically the 
fnembership was almost evenly divided among those three components of our 
sofciety. The distribution of philosophical views concerning the role of government 
cohered literally the complete 'spectrum, from those who would claim that the 
government should do nothing in the area of information distribution, liter ajly 
nothing, to those who would regard the distribution of information as an essential 
function of government and that goyerniT^|nt should be able to make decisions to 
diitribute information if it is in the public interest to do so* Between those two 
polar views would be virtually any other vi«w of the relationship between the 
public sector anti the private sector of which yQU can conceive. 

I would like to make a personal, comment, which does not reflect the task 
in any sense, but my own observation as chairman. The private sector 
fembers of the. task force were very articulate, very forceful, and had a very firm 
of what they wished to accomplish. The public sector and not-for-profit 
members of the task force were somewhat less forceful, less articulate, and less in 
•pement on the. values related to their concern, I think that the results may 
;^ect that relative degree of ability to articulate and present views forcefully. 
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; The work of the task force can be summarized in two stateirients, t|\e first 
of them representing a point of unanimous agreement. (Really, from the very 
beginning it provided a drivimg force fbr our discussions and achieving consensus 
within the task force.) The second represented the focus of the major philosophical 
division in the task force. 

First the point of agreiement; it is an affirmation of the very context that 
led to establishing the task force in the first place. To quote frdhi the report that 
we submitted to the National Commissions . 

'•."Information resources, products, and services are vital compo- 
* nents of our society, of our economic productivity, of our govern-^ 
mental operation, of our individual growth and well-behig. -They 
are increasing in their value and importance, however their role \ 
may be measured^ Government activity should be designed to 
foster the development and use of information resources and to ^ 
/ eliminate impediments, to such development and use." 
■" ■' ' ' - ■ ' *^ ' . , ' ., " " - ■ 

> ' As wiU'be summarized later, most of the principles identified by the task 
force, but especially 'Principl^^, 2, 5, and 7^ reflect this view. They are each 
intended to identify guidelines l^jFederal policy that will support the development 
and use of information resource^products, and services. 

Second, the focus of difference in philosophy and principle: there are basic 
differences in view concerning .the proper role of the Federal government or of 
government in general with respect to providing information- resources, products, 
and. services. They result in conflicts between restricting' and not restricting the. 
role of government. V 

In the task force debate,, those who would restrict the role of government 
/ would prefer to place reliance op thje forces of the marketplace. Specifically, our 
/ society -is founded on the traditional view that individual fr&dom and initiative 
I expressed through competitive private enterprise are the beat means for supplying. 

the' products and services needed by society* and the best' means for allocating 
[ resources. Government entry into the marketplace can have a chilling effect 6n 
private sector investment in the generation,r collection, and distribution' pf infor- 
mation. When the government enters the marketplace, it ipterf feres with the 
/ ability of the market mechanism to allocate resources to the optimum "production 
of goods and services. The private sector, if not threatened by the anticompetitive ^ 
effect of government in the marketplace, can widen the distribution -of information 
from government as well as from other activities and thus increase the availability 
"df information. 

In contrast, those who wpuld favor not restricting the role of government 
will 'point to the following; there is need to assure equitable, open acces^ to the 
public in general to inform atjipn that has been generated, collected, processed, 
and/or distributed, by. taxpayer funds. To participate fully in our democratic 
society, citizens must be inforjned and aware, regardless of their individual ability 
to pay for needed information; information needs that are not served by the, 
marketplace must be met by government.o The government has a role to play in 
stimulating the development of information as a res'ouRce for dealing with societal 
problems. The remaining principles, primarily Principles 3, ^, and 6, and most^of 
the task force's recommendations are concerned with means for resolving conflicts 
implied by this major difference in philosophical view. 



In the dis.cussion there was a variety of identifiable bases for conflict. And 
although thesiB were never formally identified during , the discussion, they were 
implicit in the discussion. ' In-the report^ we included a brief schematic (see Table 
B-1 at the end of this, appendix) ^which brought together most of the identifiable 
• bases for^conflict. . \; 

\ I hope that yoli will recognize that any schematic is going to be inaccurate 
in many respects and; can - h convey ^ the full depth of the task force's 
discussions. But it does, I think, provide a useful framework. The first three issues 
relate to the: ^governmental aspects of the conflicts. In particular, the function of 
government determines the range of conflict or the point in the range of conflict. 
If the function is constitutionally definetJ— national defense, for example, is a 
constitutionally defined activity, .copyright is a constitutionally defined activity— 
the range of conflict is likely to be limited. If it is congressionally mandated, we 
are likely to have a moderate conflict. If it is. agency-determined, the conflict is 
likely to be very high. I am not going to repeat what you can read rfiore f ully in the 
report. But, once again, the purpose of the information ahd the degree of, 
availability of the informatipn also determine, the extent to which there will be 
conflict about the proper role of government versus the private sector. 

. ■ - ' - • ' ■ . . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

The next set of issues relate essentially to the user or the usage made of, 
the information: the audience; the ability of that audience to pay; the social value 
of the information (medical information, for example, presumably having high 
social value);' the economic utility (not necessarily synonomous with economic 
value); the immediacy of value; anti the extent to which the resources, products, 
and services are user-spjecific. This last issue was very crucial in the task force 
deliberations. As the government moves from creating information as a resource, 
to distribution 'TSr^it as a product, and then to provfding tailored services, we are 
moving from highly^eneralized serYices to increasing, specificity in the services. 

The final set of bases fpr conflict relate to the processes by which the 
information is made available, represented in particular and for example by the 
amount of valiie added. If we ajre dealing simply with the generation of and 
processing of information, the conflict is likely to be lirnited. .But as we move to 
compilation" of information and collection of it from a variety of sources (including, 
in particular, private sector* sources), the conflict increases. As^ we movfe to the 
pacJkaging of information and providing direct services—in particular marketing 
theni— the conflict becomes high. 

The form of availability turns' out to be a basis of conflict. If we are 
dealing with print or even with. microform, the conflict, at .least in the task force 
discussions, was fairly limited. But as we moved to computer-processable data, 
and more particularly to online access, the conflict became very, very great. 
Pricing poliic)/ and the. existence of private sector servicses, either presently or 
potentially ^were both sources of conflict. And, finally, and in many of the 
discussion/ most importantly, the source of the information represents a basi^ for 
conflict. [If it is collected from the public, there may^ be moderate conflict, 
represented by the islue of what questions should be included in the census, for 
example, fet is obtained from private sources, the conflict is likely to be very 
high. This schematic gives you a Very rapid picture of the kinds of issues with 
which we struggled. 

' Now let me turn to the findings of the task force, represented by a set of 

principles and, then, related recommendations. I am not going to go i;^to-the full 



detail of the recommendations, but I do want to give you the text of the principles. 
In general, they are quite consistent With each other and quite consistent wfth the 
set of objectives. • 

*' The first objective means that we were in favor of open access--and we 
used the words "open access" very carefully meaning without essential limitations 
on the availability, not "freely available," because that might imply at no cost-- . 
open access to information generated by the Federal government and in favor of 
reliance upon libraries and private-sector organizations, both for-profit and not- 
for-profit, to make readily available the.information that can be distributed by the 
Federal government. - 

The view of the task force 15 that these two sets of institutions, tal<en 
tpgether, provide the best -means for insuring public access to governmentally 
distributable information. On the bnerhand; the use of libraries,- especially public 
and academic libraries, assures that- ability to p^y does not raise barriers which 
effectively and discriminatively deny access to information. On the other hand, 
the use of private-sector organizations, entrepreneurs in the business of providing 
information services, insures that V individual freedom and 'initiative will be 
dedicated-to developing .and marketing a multiplicity of information services whose 
value is determined by the purchasers rather than by the government. The 
principles antiPrecomroendations emphasize the importance- of using this bilance-- 
libraries and the priv'ate sector entrepreneurs-as means for access,- especially in 
• contrast to creating new Federal agencies to do so. The principles are in favor of a 
leadership role for government rather than a management role, and of •limiting 
direct government intervention in the marketplace. 

. Now I would like to give you a very quick review of the principles; the 
related recommendations are speil(^d out in detail in the report. , 

Principle No. 1; The Federal government should take a leadership role in 
creating a framework that would facilitate the develop- 
ment and' foster the use of information products, and 
services. ' . 

The recommendations related to this principle specify several areas in which 
government can provide 'leadership: "enhancing the competitive forces of _ the 
marketplace; affirming, the application of the First Amendment; providing legisla- 
tive consistency; using efficient technologies; and supporting education, research, 
and data collection in this field. 

Principle No. 2 ; The Federal government should establish and enforce 

' policies and procedures that encourage, and do not dis- 

courage,-investment by the private sector in the develop- 
ment and use of information products 5ind services. 

The s\x recommendations presented as means for implementing this principle relate 
to encouragement of new developments, reducing uncertainties, and reducing risks, 
especially as may be represented by ^he threat of government entry into the 
marketplace. 

Principle No. 3: The Federal government should not provide information 

products and services in commerce except when there are 

, compelling r-^sons to do so, ahd then only when it protects 



the private sector^s ©yery opportunity to assume the 
functions commercially. .^h 



Principle 3 really gets^ to, th of the/problem with which we were cohcel-ned,^ 

and I would like taxbmment on some words in this statement. "Compelling 
reasons" is obvt&usly a content-free term. The issue, of course, was not what ate 
compelling reasons, since, in fact, we had no means of coming to agreement^ ©fi 
what is publip gooi^sr are reasons that gpvernment ought 

to provide or not pro^idejnformition services. We used the term "compelling 
reasons" rather than "pubtte^ood" precisely to point out that we cannot answer 
that question. But it is answerable by a process, so the key point is that process by 
which the issue of "compelling reasons" can be resolved. The recdmmehdpitions 
related to this principle btjii^e a series of steps for determining that there indeed 
are "compelling reasons" for the government to provide services in commerce: 

• ^''^^^nnounce intentions, review and apprave "any plans before imple- 

mentation; -do-rso soon enough so that the nongovernmental activi- 
' ^ ties have the opportunity to jespond to them. . 

• Provide an "information impact and cost analysis" as part o£-the 

^ process of review, evaluation, and approval. 1; * 

, . . - , .. ■ .... 

V • Revirew periodically. V ^ \ 

• Do not arbitrarily restrict the Federal government' from enhance- 
ment of Information products and services. 

• , Conduct a periodic economic assessment of the impact of Federal 

government information products hnd services. 

^ . The fourth principle is really directly, related to the same set of principles. 

Principle >Jo. ^ : The Federal government, when it uses, reproduces, or 

distr^^butes information available from the private sector as 
part of an information resource, product, or service, must 
assure that the property , /ights of the private-sector 
sources are adequately protected. 

To me. Principles, 5, 6, and 7 are perhaps'' the most important principles 
and recommendations. ^ * 

9^ . '"^ ■ • • 

Principle No. 3 t * The Federal government should make governmentally dis- 
tributable information openly available in readily repro- 
ducible form without any constraints on subsequent use. 

Principle No. 6 : The Federal government should set pricing policies for 

disWibuting information products and services that reflect 
^ the true cost of access and/or reproduction,, any specific 
prices to be subject to "review by an independent authority. 

Of. course, we recognized the problems in determining true cost, but they were 
problems which we^were totally unprepared to resolve. That is an accounting 
problem, not a policy problem, The key point is that the prices for ^Federal 
governnnent information should not be set in terms of market-oriented criteria, 



should not be- set in terms of maldng a profit or even paying for the costs of 
creating the inform action In the first place. They should be {jrl^d at a level that 
will enqourage external use of the data. 

Principle No. 7 : The Federal government should actively use existing 

— mechanisms such as the libraries of the country as primary 

■"'..^ / channels for making g'overnmentally distributable infor- 

mation .available to the, public . 

■ The report was submitted on August 8. . . . I do have a coupli of personal 
comments! would like to make. They represent concerns on jny own part, and I am 
goins to take the opportunity of this forum to express these concerns. The first 
relates to the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980,- It gave to the Office of 
Management and Budget an extent of power over distribution of governmental 
information that, frankly, frightens me. And .1 want to 'record that with you. My 
comment is directly related to the issues wfEh which the task force was concerned 
during its deliberations. We found in trte Paperwork Reduction Act the embodi- 
ment of many of our recommendations. And so my concern is not with the 
substance of the Paperwork Reduction Act but with the extent of' power that has 
been placed, essentially in one agency, by it. , . 

The second concern relates to the general approach that calls for the 
government to have "cost recovery," because the effect of that is, by the very 
nature of cost recovery, to put the governfnent into the. marketplace; that is where 
the real problems-have arisen. Whert the government functions as though it were a 
private, entrepreneurial organization in the marketplace for the purpose of making 
'money, even if only for the purpose' of cost recovery, I find that to Be very 
distressing. What will happen is either to eliminate the availability of government 
information through government^ sources or to put the government into the 
competitive position that has , been of such concern to the private sector, and 
properly of concerh. 
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APPENDIX C 

A DISCUSSION PAPER PRESENTED TO THE 
NETWORK ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE 
PUBLIC SECTOR/PRIVATE SECTOR TASK FORCE REPORT 

Prepared by Glyn,,T. Evans 
. SUN Y Central Administration ' 

T)ie NCLIS task force; report is both wide-ranging in its scope and far- 
reaching in its implications, the task of producing the report must have been 
.extremely difficult given the circumstances and timing of the Work, and the task 
force and Chairman Hayes must be thanked and congratulated for coming to some 
closure on the complex issues which they addressed. If the report is not totally 
accepted for action, at least the problems and constituencies are well identified 
and described. A-^record of the conditions and perspectives of a broad spectrum of 
the information community at the start of the ninth decade of the century such as 
that provided by this document is a valuable and permanent contribution to society. 

INTRODUCTION " _ 

As Interpreted the charge, it is my function to discusS those aspects of 
the report v^ich directly relat^ to the work of the Network Advisory Committee 
and the development of Ubrar/^ networks. It is not my function to review the entire 
report. Nonetheless, I have some severe criticisms to make of the report prior to 
discussion. I hope that the criticisms are constructive, and help set, or perhaps 
narrow, the stage for subsequent discussion. « 

Seldom have I seen a report that is so wide-reaching in its proposals and in 
the effects of implementation \vhich is so totally devoid, of supporting data. One 
looks m vain for answers to quantitative questions, such as how much, how many, 
how often, how expensive, ^ how cheap? Presumably the committee had access to 
some data; but apart from the bibliography there are no references to supporting 
data or to reports of studies undertaken by the task force. It v may well be that 
tljere/^vere'^Bn^cdotal or experiential data available to the task force, equally valid 
of cpurse, but still not shared. The NCLIS task force recognizes this lack in 
recommending that data be gathered "to deal with information ROlicy issues." 

Absence of data indicates that the task force reachlilcl6sure through the 
careful choice of language and through compromise and improved understanding of 
opposing viewpoints rather than by the illumination and appreciation of conditions 
by study and analysis. Indeed the report states that "this groiip argued its way 
across the complicated landscape of information policy issues." Speaking in St. 
Paul, Minn., Chris Burns, a member of the task force, reported that all three 
sectors represented on the task force (public, privatef and Federal government) 
"did not understand each other well," although during the work (which took two 
years to complete), the group did come closer to understanding. Obviously, 
contributions to the discussion and appreciation of the issues were aS^fluenced by 
one's view of the role of governmentun society as by data or experience. 



U' Is already apparent, that discussion of the report will follow the same 
pattern, with idealogues at each end of the spectrum staldng out ground from 
which to contribute to the debate. This, of course, la healthy and a welcome 
affirmation of the strength and wit of democratic society. One must observe, 
however, the; r«^ther grim Irony of .a crucial debate on* the future of the 
".Information Society" being, held In the almost total absence of Information. ' , 

■ •, ' ■ 

Some Issues and factors were left unexamined or, unrecognized by th^,i* 
report. Examples are definitions of "Information" and related ass'umptlons abouf . 
Information as a resource; serious speculation on develoDing Infqrmatlon tech- yi 
nologles and kheir effects; the International aspects .of' Information; detailed 
'descriptions of, and recommendations about, the not-for-profit Information sector, 
which can range from the Chemical Abstracts Service to OCLC to local library 
consortia;, and the accelerating rate of change in society where technology is 
forcing issues well before society has developed the social mechanisms to deal with ^ 
them. (The present report is^itself a valiant example of society's attempts to deal 
with" an amorphous^ problem about which it has^Sfiue -Unease- but has neither- 
adequate methodology, theory, nor data to produce a satisfactory solution.) it will 
be difficult to ignore some of these elements in discussing the report and its 
relation to library networks. Complexity will not disappear through inattention. 

It is also necessary to note that the library, as an institutidn, is the /one 
sector which must be the most resp'onsiVe to changing technology but the one which 
will be the hardest to change. The very dif f erence . of missjons and , goal^, 
constituencies, funding sources, geography, and professional expectations make it 
extremely difficult to direct or predict adequate, response. This situation, contrasts 
sharply with the well-directed efforts' of the private sector and the cohesiveness of 
government. Library networks- have been the premier catalyst for library change in 
the last decade; will, can, and should this continue for the next decade, given the 
technological and fiscal imperatives which face the library? , .* 

. I suggest that one mechanism with which to focus this discussion is to 
concentrate on the economic issues. Some methods of information distribution and 
access are presumably more cost-effective in narrow terms and more cost- 
beneficial in broad societal terms than others; Some kinds of information are 
presumably more efficiently and beneficially distributed one way than another. All 
parties—government, private sector, and the library community— have consti- 
tu§.ncies to which they are. responsible for both the provision of service 
(goods/processes) and economic efficiency (maybe survival). The conference at St. 
Paul was well named "A Question of Balance"; without being too naive, I propose 
that it is more a question of economic rather than-political or ethical balance. 

, In this paper, therefore, I concentVate on the economic aspects Of those 
recommendations which affect a library network. 



THE LIBRARY NETWORK AS A COMPONENT OF THE NOT-FOR-PROFIT SECTOR 

• ■ The report in its first definition of sectors defines the Public Sector and 
the Private Sector as f ollows: 

PUBLIC SECTOR. , This term is taken to include government and, 
more specifically, ' Federal government. Agencies, like public 



• ' Ulbrarles or public universities that are tax-supported, even though 
non-governinenttil In dvaracter, are Included. , , 

PRIVATE^ECTOK. This term Is taken to Include private enter- 
. prises, £or-proflt .and not-ior-prollt, as well as organizations such ^ , 
as professional societies and trade associations, hybrids that are ', , 

■ joint government/private enterprise, organizations such as. ■ 
privately §upported libraries and universities (even though they 
may be suDsldized by public funds). •,. ■ " 

It then recognlzed>"the amislguous position of the third sector organizations 
(universities, Hbrarles, research Institutes, professional societies)." While the 
report was not able to resolve this, ambiguity, it does continue by expanding the 
definit'ions into three-sector division as follows: 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. Organizations in the private sector, in 
business for the purpose of making a; profit. /• ' - 

■ • 'r^- ' : ' ■ • :-, ■ , , , •'^ y 
NOTrFOR-PROFit ORGANIZATIONS. 'Organizations, both public 

and private (such as universities, libraries, professional societies 
and trade associations, non-profit research institutes, etc.), that 
• provide, non-governmental services, but without the purpose of 
rpaking a profit from doing so. : . . . 

GOVERNMENT, federal, state, and local government, including 
legislative, executive; judicial,' and 'indapendent agencies perforrp- 

• ing the functions iri governing the society. 

■ • . ' ' ■' . v . \ : ■ 

' It will be noted that library networks and bibliographic utilities are^ not 
^specifically identified as members of the not-for-profit sector^ - (When I djscussed 
this informally with a task force member, he' could not recall any discission of the 
role of networks during the meetings.) / 

The bibliographic networks as we recognize them today were founded and 
developed as the result ot^pec if ic stimuli. The first was the evidence of need. 
Important economic studies such as the papers in Libraries at Large ,!/ and later, 
expressions of that work, e.g., Baumol and Marcus on the Economics o f Academic 
Librarie'S ,2y brought wider realization of th^ need to change technic^ues. 

• As important as the recognition of need was the recognition of opportunity. 
The principal opportunity was surely provided by the Library" of Congress with its 
pioneering development of automation, from the King report (1972). 3/ through, the 
early MARC experiments to the 'tlistribution of MARC II tapes commencing in 
1969. Of course, the concurrent computer, telecommunications, peripheral equip- 
ment, and software industrial develojJments were critical, but it is difficult to 
claim that, in the first instance, they were designed for the library or inform'ation 
dissemination marketplace. One remembers the initiative of thq Ajmerican Library 
Association in the development of the upper and lowercase print 'l(^haln^^^nother 
later example is development by OCLC of the Beehive IQO tern^^ another 
initiative in not-for-profit res[^onse to a failure in the private enter pr^^g^tor^. . 

■ The vision and leadership which the Library of Congress provided, in 
developing the formats, working within the international community, and distri- 
'buting its autjioritative data.- were, critical to the survival of libraries in the. 




Jollowlng d^cacla, but Qne\otlce8 thftt lis work wft8 built upow ^xT'^ 
sector, triat la the nptworli^ ami Imllvlclual llbrurles'sudV^fliq flie 'N0>v^ York Public * 
Library, Stanford Unlver9lty,\UnlvQr»^lty of Chicago, and a cpuplq ditote librarian, 
. The development In th(j early'stage3 was lar It Is 

^Interesting tp observe that over time, the Library of GonH^essj^'a^^ not able to 
smtaln Its contribution of authoritative bibliographic dataf-. It^lrstlll viewed afl the ' ^ 
authority, but Idck of funding and the sheer volume of /titles needing- tolTe / ' 
cataloged as libraries and networks grew have overwhelfned It, (Of 7,26 million \ 
'records on the OCLC file, 16%' or 1.159 million at;e from Library of Congress,) The 
Resulting problems in data input quall]^y'vhavf ;eKerc||M^t^ library network 
community, ever ^sjinco,* with a huge effor'v. being made^ih data remediation by^ 
." libraries, networks, and the Library of Congjjess Itself L Would increased govern-' 
'/ ment funding to support the Library of Congress arfd pertaaps ofh^r "authoritative" 
libraries to be prline data producers be a- wise In Or is this an 

area into which jj)rivate enterprise cbuld and should sfep7 Clearly the present mode 
' ' is' wasteful overall oi jiuman resourc^ / / ' ^ • 

'V The developnaeht of the three iriaj or bibliographic networks in the U,S. is 

an interesting study since in their: various ways^ all: have been built prlmc^rily by 
public funds, either through Federa|| sl^e,- or^^p^ foundation grants. Their 
continuation, however, has depended of services to their rHewber 

libraries, and their governance, and control have remained in Boards of Trustees 
drawn largely from members.' The 3ame is largely true of the regional and local 
networks which may be affiliated with a, natlohw utility or may be providing 
• ' purely local or state\yide- servid|sV;^^^^^^^^ rdte 'of direct Federal and statey/ide 
funding is 3iminishing, and libi'aries are increasing their expenditures on networks. 

• Perhaps the more significant aspiect\6f^ theJ^fcrary expenditure is not the 
maintenance of the network through the purfchase ofservice but the eontribution to 
research and development. As 1 noted else\yherte the bibliographic utiiiti^^ 
^ become important research engines in biblipgraphic development. (They are not | 
> unique in this, of course; major abstracting and indexing data producers such as the 
Ch^emical Abstracts Service and Biological Abstracts perform the same research 
function in a parallel arena.) The' library contribution to research is not 
unconscious'. It is active in its contribution of advice' regarding developments and 
expectant regarding results,' Wh^^ the result is a new system, a new technical 
development, or a data base, activity, The important element for thisjdiscussion is 
that again, apart f rom indiviiiuai; consultants" and conversations with vendors-, the. 
development generally does nOt include private enterprise. One oth^r important/^ v 
development is the expansion of network membership to include libraries of for- . 
profit insti'tutions, a new Component, and redognized as both a growth area and an : 
important contributor of bibliographic wealth. Their participation is both blurring - 
of difference and leavening of ':expectation. ; 

— If. the three major nefworks began, ^^nd continue, as not^or-pr6 
(along with their regional and local affiliates), technical and market developments 
have assured that they are ^not the only network developers. Since the mid-1970s, 
private i5ntrepreneur§,^ p^^^^ L Systems^ Inc., have developed 

library circulatiQr|:^s>^ti^ms which haVe the capacity 'to /serve many libraries in a. 
region, c^h be li}^d together to: create a network, and can be expanded to provide 
an online catalcig^r Further^ fKey can be fed through local data derived in machine- ; 
readable form;|r6m the bibliographic util^ either through^tne terminal pr/apes. ' 
Once bought ar^d insta^ 

for-profit /groups to sery^^^ Insofar as the manufacturer 

Em: ■ ' .-3"- ' ■ ' „ . : ■ ■ ■ . 



GQivtlnuea research and (bvelopinant Investment, it Is ^ probst^ly not to pfpvide 
"networU" services but to Increaae the ftttractlvene&s of the' product £or tocftl 
groups wishing to estftbllsh ft "net'work," ^ 

One mldltlonal group which la 'growing In reeognltlonlls the vendor of 
microcomputer software which can be used Independently to provide word process- 
ing and analytic services and as terminals to acc^jss bibliographic and other data 
bases. . ^ t ' . - ' ' ' 

• • Access to abstracting and'lndexlng data bases has grown inU different way. 
First, the data bases themselves were not necessarily viewed as th^ end product by 
the manufacturers) rather they were the means, to the production of printed 
products. Indeed when approached by computing centers for access to the data, 
some vendors had a groat deal of difficulty In assessing the value and the price to 
bo paid for copies of the data base. The inalpr abstracting and Indexing data base 
producers In the early pioneering days were primarily (although not exclusively) 
governmental or not-for-profit groups such as the National Library of Medicine, 
Chemical Abstracts Service, or Biosciences Information Service (BIOSIS), and' as 
stated, the data bases supported printed products. NLiyi led the way in providing 
access to machine-readable files through SUNY's Biomedical Communication 
Networl< and MEDLINE. But very quickly, private enterprise saw the opportunity 
to access the same or other flies. This led to the development of Lockheed's 
Dialog service, the System Developmeftt Corporation, ^nd the Bibliographic 
Retrieval Service, whose function is to provide computer access and generalized 
software which can access a variety of files. Other private specialized systems 
exist, such as LEXIS for law materials. - 

Much of the controversy in the NCLIS task force report concerns the 
access to government produced data bases when, the government provides the 
access to its own data base and the development of services by government which 
challenge similar, services already available. Examples of both groups are given on 
' pages 79-81 of the report. (The^'JjJationaMnstitute of Mental Health case is an 
interesting example of the absence of additional information. One immediately 
asks what constitutes the forty percient of unique mate^ial in NIMH? Is it rejected 
by Psychological AbstractsLis it pUtiliShed in^^j indexed by Psychological 

Abstracts; what unique material 'W^^^ indexed by 

NIMH; how> timely are the respective 'data bases,- ar)d so on?) . 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC NETWORK^ V, 

-^^u The important focus in this section is not a r^^/few of the past but an 
understanding of the forces, which have forceS;^t^rk development. It is 
important to understand the" degree of confluence t|at is taking place, can be 
expected to take place in the near future, and may continue through the next 
decade. 

A. Now 

1. Their membership has spread from exclusive access from the puDlic 
sector to libraries in for-profit institutions. This is still a minority 
, ' group (and will continue to be so under IRS understandings), but it 

is an' importaAl group which brings with it a different under- 
standing of the\ value and price of information. As stated by, one 




sjiaclal lihrarifln, '^I can't pfpvicl^ muct) original informs'tlon IrQin'^ 
iny library, h\i I fiili anKious to f»§y ior what 1 H^^«" 

2i • fidu«§d fiindlnn imw |^ov§rninent ^nd lountlations hm wmxm\ a 
cooperative, mutually' dependent partner§liip between lii^rarieS' and 
natworl<a witli lii)rariei (users) Imowingly |)aying lor f8§e«ireh and 
dav.olopment and qontributlng to Its iiiAnapment. : ' 

3. Tlie libraries \m§ gain*}d an appreelatlon o£ tlie value tl)« ass^t 
. * ol the massive data bases whleh they have built cooperatively and 
tlie teleeommunications ln£ra§trueture which they support in order 
v ' to acjeeis that data ba^e, v 

, 't. • A more "bu9lnes8-ll.l<e'' approach by blbllographlq utilities, regional 
networlo, und participating Ubrarit^H Ivw Tal^w Rlkee, with a 
Imrdenlng of tlw .decision process following tlie tightening of "soft", 
money. , f 

5. Tlie need to strengtlien' quality control of tlie data base through 
joint efforts, research and doveloprnont In iiutlwrlty file control, 
and support for Library of' Congress has been rocognUod. 

6., .Expansion of liorlzons of . service into additional systems and 

services, from non-rornan character sots to online catalogs to - 
distributed systems, has taken place, 

' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ , "> 

7. Competition among the utilities has been recogniised. 

Near Term 

1. Development of offline products from data basest e.g., union lists 
of serials. . - 

; ... ■ _ ■ f 

2. . Continuation of joint work on authority files and the development 

of online catalogs. ^ - 

3. Exploitation of the telecommunication networks through such, 
projects eis OCLC*s Gateway (which has the potential of interfacing « 
with private sector data base services).' 

4. Recognition of excellence in cataloging in certain institutions in an 
effort to expand the authority and quality of bibliographic data 
bases. 

5. Rapid expansion of the use of microcomputers as very in'telligent 
terminals spawning a vast variety of local systems ^nd services, 
perhapiS expanding beyond the library to the laboratory or the 

home.^ * ' 

- . * • 

6. 'Cv. 'Development of distributed systems by the bibliographic utilities to . 

- provide local services such as circulation, online catalogs, etc., so 
that the systems will be linked as an integral part of the main 
' bibliographic networks. 

^' . ■ • • ■ ■ .; ■ . ' 
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7. Expansion of interfaces between not-for-profit utilities and private 
enterprise systems for circulation and-other services. 

8. ^ Improved management information service^ pulling together data 

from a variety of sectors into coherent systems. 

9. Electronic interface between not-for-profit utilities and private 
enterprise jobbers, vendors, and publishers. 



C. ' Long Term 



h Attempts ,to cope with electronic publishing on demand, electronic 
document delivery, and videotext. For example, the introduction 
by the Library of Congress of videodisk storage of its catalog could 
have consequences on the services provided by the utilities. 

2. Continued expansion to the international community, conceivably 
resulting in twenty-four hour service in the U.S. and further 
expansion of the data base. 

3. Addition^l^ttempts to enhance the range and quality- of data bases 
through the deliberate stimulus of selecting collections for retro- 
spective conversion and the development of by-products from the 
bases. 



ECONOMICS OF LIBRARY NETWORKS , 

It is generally accepted that the purpose of library networks is to improve 
the cost effectiveness of, operations of both individual participants and the group as 
a whole. The network does this in two ways: first, by lowering the direct cost of ar 
specific function, e.g.,- cataloging a book; and second, by improving the utilization, 
of bibliographic, human, spatial, and fiscal resources. This is not different from - 
the function of a library within its community but merely an extension of the 
purpose to a larger environment. 

It' has been well demonstrated that networks are successful in achieving 
these goals. Many studies of libraries have shown reduced costs, shifting ^f 
personnel, reduced backlogs, and other benefits over and above the fiscal and social 
costs of instituting chanee. The change in regional network operations, for 
example, when early workers were almost missfonaries, to the present almost 
unsolicited movemeht of libraries to networks, demonstrates acceptance. 

- ".-^ ■ ,..,.v, 

-vi^wo" problems are presented. First, while it is relatively easy to demon- 
strate reduced cost, we lack an adequate economic model to assess the value of 
improved' service. This is true of libraries as well as of networks, This is more 
than an operational inconvenience, ;in times of challenge, a well-ordered, well- 
disciplined group, such as the private sector, with a clear target and firm 
expectations can seize the initiative. The government and public sectors have 
goals of service which remain vaguely stated in economic terms. Unless and until 
libraries and networks can make clear economic value statements and establish 
goals in clear economic terms, they will be disadvantaged in any conflict over turf. 
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The second problem is that it is difficult to see clearly how the new 
technology (videotext, electronic publishing on demand, ^electronic document 
delivery, etc.) will affect the operation and function of many libraries. (Clearly 
the effects and the degree of acceptance will be a direct function of its 
community.) But to what degree will or can the library be bypassed? How will 
libraries respond? What effect will this have on the economics of libraries? And 
on the economics of networks? How will the roles and the economic raison d'etre 
of networks change as the economics of information access and delivery change? 

Both of these problems are rich areas for research and discovery; and there 
may yet be time to find answers. 

THE FUTURE NETWORK IN RELATION TO THE TASK FORCE REPORT 

It is proposed that the future network will be; 

An online catalog, which links 
bibliographic, 

publishing (including electronic and publishing on demand), 
disciplinary, 

abstracting and indexing, iand 
holdings and inventory information, 

I all of which arelieveloped and maintained by a ^. ' 

mixture of service providers drawn from all 
three sectors, each working through economic 
self interest to mutual economic advantage. 

I Users of the "catalog" will have access to a variety of 

supporting services such as ordering, printing, and 
interlibrary loan through the same mechanism. 

i If that view can be accepted as a working definition for the purpose of this 

paper, how will selected principles and recommendations from the NCLIS task 

force report help or hinder development? 

1 . - ■ _ "■ ■ . ■ 

Recommendation 1 . Information Environment: Given ^an increased 

recognition of the value of information, govem- 
! ment may need to stimulate its dissemination. The 

economic question is how should the government 
i enhance the activity? In some cases by direct 

distribution, in others, by subsidy (enhancement of 
competitive forces). The user's search for infor- 
mation through a network could lead to either 
j source, and probably^ the user doesn't care. Need 

. ) will supersede doctrine. The user jDst wants the 
^ best service fie can get. In otiher words, the 
information needed will change the mode of 
delivery. . 

Recommendation Use of Technology: Of course, but it is true of all 

levels of public sector activity not jtast at the 
' ! • Federal government level. There are competing 
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Recommendation 5, 
Recomm endations6-7. 



Recommendations 8-9. 



Recommendations 10-1 1. 



Recommendation 12 > 
Recommendations 1^-15. 




views within the sector of the appropriate loci of 
responsibility and initiative. It is important not to 
underestimate the questions of turf. 

Standards; Absolutely essential at the national and 
international level. The negative tone "will not 
inhibit" is curious; "will encourage" is preferable 
language. ' 

Education and Research; Again absolutely essen- 
tial. , It is a tragedy that with a few honourable 
exceptions, the library schools have lost the ini- 
tiative during the past decade. Educational needs 
go beyond the organizer of information to. the user 
(or under-user) of information. Loss of Federal and 
st^'te research funds is also a tragedy. Some 
competitive sources, Q.g., Title Ila of the Higher 
Education Act, had a splendid record of objectivity 
and success which are almost a model of govern- 
ment stimulus through research support. 

Statistics ^nd Management Data: The burden of 
this paper is precisely that there are not enough 
data to make informed decisions. Data are 
\ becoming more available as a by-product of the use 
' of machine-readable files; but there remains the 
serious question of the degree of acceptance of (or 
amount of fear generated by) accurate manage- 
ment information within organizations. It is pos- 
sible to hold the view that improved management 
of a library or network through access to better 
management data is one- of the most impgrt ant 
benefits that can be derived from network use. 

The view of this pdper is tliat the issues are the' 
economic questions of qost-benefit, not doctrine. 
. ,T|he value of the intormation will be determined bj^ 
th^ users and the tise to which it is put, not the 
mode of its distribution. ; 

Yes.-. \ ■ 'v' ^ , 

An .interesting example of "added-value" in the 
-V network environment is the use and re-use made of 
Library of Congress MARC tapes by. subscribers in. 
networks and individual* libraries: Here, the 
provision of processing services to allow local 
adoption aifid re-use is the fundamental activity, 
and this meets the expectations which Library of 
Congress had when it commenced the distribution 
service. Networks would also probably actept 
incentives ' to expand their -activities where appro- 
priate. ' ^ 



Recommendations 19-23. 
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Recommendations 2^-27. 



Even if one accepts the principlje, th6 definitions of 
"compelling reasons** are very ^difficult. There is 
no language in these recomrhendations which 
suggest that the efficiency otsi^e priwate sector 
should also be reviewed although the question is 
raised in the 'discussion (p. 67| of ^the NCLIS task 
force report). One* assumes tn^t^the government 
would' let a bid or that contractTrfenewal would be 
the basis for such review. A specific recom- 
mendation would have restored *s6me semblance of 
balance. ' , ^ • 

Recommendation 23 is rather begrudging in its 
tone and intent. In the network environment, it is. 
easy to identify examples where the government 
should be actively encouraged to expand . and 
enhance its information products. If the Library of 
Congress could speed and expand its cataloging 
activities, for example, the cos>J^enef iqial effects 
would immediately be felt by many libraries. 

In terms of library networking these recommen- 
dations ar^ acceptable; the vaiue of the online 
catalog propose^ in this section would be dimi- 
nished by the absence, of government data. There 
is some danger in recommendations 2^ and 25 if it 
is assumed that "no charge" is "no cost."/ Deposit 
of and access to* documents and access to catalogs 
incur expense,s^' which would be intolerable for a 
local library or network unless operational support 
is of fered. Recommendation 27 can only be imple- 
mented within, the capacity of the existing' infra- 
structure to absorb an additional workload. There 
is, however, economic reason to expect that 'it is 
cheaper tb^expand an existing organization than to 
''cr^te a new one. ^ . 



CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The NCLIS task force report is an important contribution to the discussions 
on information policy. Many of the recommendations are unexceptionable. It does 
enunciate some "principles" that are controversial, which in their wording and 
intent represent the prevalence of a disciplined market viewpoirvt within thes task 
/force; The not-for-profit sector and library networks were barely accounted for by 
the task-force. Its deliberations;^in the end focused almost exclusively on the right 
Of the private sector to publish government information when it wishes to. 

Th'e government is a massive producer of information, ^nd for the ultimate 
:user, timelineTss, accuracy, and cosj efficiency of distribution and 'access are the 
primary criteria of acceptance, not who undertakes the task^* It is not possible 
from the report to make accurate jlidgments about the. merits of any claim given 
•the lack of supporting data (which the report itself recognizes in one of its 
recommendations). - ' " 



The responsibility of a network, however, is to provide access to as many 
sectors and sources of information as possible as cost effectively as possible. The 
user, through selection of information sources, will be the ultimate judge of the , 
efficiency of information distribution and will, through choice, determine the range 
and scope of network services. 

Important tHough the report is, it is difficult to accept that adoption of the 
principles it pdses is the central issue which faces society as it moves further^'into 
the information age. Many of its recommendations will, if implemented, improve 
the upderstanding and efficiency of information access and distribution, through 
networks where economically appropriate. The central issues of understanding 
fully the information economy remain and demand urgent attention* 
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APPENDIX D 



NAC ACTIONS OJ^ NCLIS TASK FORCE REPORT 



NCLIS Principles . 

Principle I. The 
Federal government 
should take a leadership 
role in creating a frame- 
wlork that would facilitate 
t^e development and foster 
the use of information pro- 
ducts and services. 



NCLIS Recommendations 



NAC Recommendations 



Recommendation 1. Provide 
an environment that will 
enhance the competitive 
forces of the private sec- 
tor so that the mafket 
mechanisms can be effective 
in allocating resources in 
the use of information and 
in directing innovation 
into market determined areas. 

Recommendation 2. Affirm ^ 
the applicability of the 
First Amendment to infor- 
mation products and services. 

Recommendation 3. Encourage 
Congress to be consistent in 
the language used and in the 
application of principles 
relating to information 
products and services such 
as those identified in this 
report, when it formulates 
legislation and when it 
exercises its oversight role. 

Recommendation Encourage 
government agencies to 
utilize the most efficient 
(information) technologies. 



Uncertain of 
applicability 



■ ■ , ^ 
Support 



i-' I, 



Recommendation 5. Encourage , ( Support 

the setting and use of Yolun-,, ^ 

tary standards that will ""not 

inhibit the further develop^ 

ment of innovative information ^ / 

products and services. ^ 

, Recommendation 6. Encourage Support 
and support educational pro- 
grams that provide the 
professional skills needed to 
further^the development and 
use of information as an eco- 
nomic and social resource. 

Recommendation 7. Encourage * ^ Support 
and support both basic and 
applied research in library- 
and information science. 



J. 



•t'i 
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Recommendation 8. Encourage 
and support statistical \ 
programs and related research^ 
to provide the data needed to 
deal with information policy 
issues. 

Recommendation 9. Conduct 
a periodic economic assess- 
ment of the impact of 
Federal government informa- 
tion products and services. 

Recommendation 10. Encourage 
Federal agencies to regard 
the dissemination of infor- 
mation, especially through th^ 
mechanisms of the private. 
Sector (both for-profit and , 
not-for-profit), as a high : 
priority responsibility. 

Recommendation 11. Identify 
arid evaluate alternatives 
to existing-federal informa- 
tion dissemination mechanism^C 



Support 



EKLC 



4? ^ 



NCLilS Principles- 



NCLIS Recommendations 



NAC Recommendations 



Recommendation 12. Develop 
and support the use of 
libraries as active means 
for access to governmental 
information by the public. 



Support * 



Prihciple 2, The Federal 
government should establish 
and enforce policies knd 
procedures that encourage 
and do not discourage, 
investment by the private 
sector in the de velopm ent 
and use of information 
products and services. 



Recommendation 13. Identify 
and eliminate legal and 
regulatory barriers to 
the introdudl:ion of new 
information products and 
services. 



Recommendation 1^. Encourage 
private enterprise to "add 
value" to government informa- 
tion (i.e., to repackage it, 
provide further processing 
services, and otherwise enhance 1 
the information so that it can 
be sold at a profit). 

Recommendation 15# Provide 
incentives vtoe^^ • 
brganizatioris's 
libraries and bookstores, 
that will encourage them 
to expand their activities 
in dissemination of govern- 
mentally distributable 
information. 



Support 



NCUIS Principles 



Principle 3. The Federal 
government should not 
provide information 
^products and services . 
in commerce except when 
there are compelling 
reasons to do so, and 
then only when it 
protects 'the private 
sector's every oppor- 
tunity to assume the 
function(s) commercially. 



NCLIS Recoil mendations 

Recommendation 16. ^ 'v * 
Establish procedures \ .' 
which will cjeate a / . 
^realistic opportunity 
for private sector 
involvement in the 
planning process for 
government information 
'activities. » 

Recommendation 17. Involve 
th^priva;te sector in the 
process of formulating 
standards relating to 
Federal information 
) activities. 

■Recommendation's. Create 
or improve rpechanisms for 
ensuring.that the actions 
of government agencies, in 
' developing information 
resources, products, and 
services, are consistent 
with the policies, goals, 
and long-range plans that 
are announced. • 



N AC Recomm ^dations 
Support 



Support 



Recommendation 19. Announce 
intentions sufficiently ^ 
ahead of time to provide an 
opportunity for private 
sector involvement when a 
government agency, for 
reasons it regards as 
compelling, should plan 
to develop and/or market 
an information product or 
service. 



Support 



NCLIS Principles 



\ 




NCLIS Recommendations NAC Recommendations 



Retommendation 20. Review 
and. approve, before imple-.^ ^ 
mentation, any plans for trt^^^^^^^^ ' 
government to develop and/br . • ®^ 
rriarket an information product : ; ' z'^^;; 
or service, the review to be 
carried out by an agency . 
appropriate to the branch of . ' ;^ v 

government (such as OMB, GAO, * > • 

CBO), V . : ' . 

- • ' \ , ■ . , ' ■■ ■ ." ■ ■■ • " 

Recommendation 2 U 

Include an "Information 

impact anci cost 'analysis" 

as part of 'the process of ' ' ' 

review, evaluation, and ' 

approval of any plans for /'t 
the. government to develop ; 
and/or to market an infor- . . ^ * 

mation produtt or service, v ^ ' ' . " . 

the analysis to cover - /' Z' ^ ' • ;^ 

economic and social etfects^- • ^ : ' 

effects on. existing pr6duc^s;v,^ ; ^^ ' vv; 

and services, effects on 
potential private sector^* f;'^^^^^^^^ 

products and sei5ii^ices,^nd •'i^ r ' W , . ^ ^ : 

benefits to the public. . / . • 

Recommendation 22. jRevie>y \ . ; 

j[3eriodically to evaluate . '.'l - • 
the desirability of continua- , . • 'Si^'^'^':.': 

tion of any information product W^^^:'^^' 
or service as a governmental • : y/ 

. .activity.^'. .. . :;;:;■>. , ' ■ , ■ ■ ^ • : 

Recommendation 23. Do not . Support > 

arbitrarily restrict the ■ ^ ' 

Federal goverhm^t frorn , v ^ . 

enhancement of 'information " 

products and iservices, even V 

if solely to meet the needs '-'^c., , 

of constituencies outside - 'r^ ' - 

the government itself . * ;^ ' 
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NCLIS, Principles 



NCLIS Recommendations 



NAC Recommendations 



Principled. The ? 
Federal government ; f, 
when it uses, repro- ' 
duces, or distributes 
information available ^ 
irom the private, 
sector as part of an 
information resource, 
product, or service, . > 
mxust .assure that the 
property riglrts pf the 
private sector sources 
are adequettely protected. 

Prfhciple 5.* The Federal 
jgdy ernment should make 
;fg9y;0rn mentally distr ibut- 
:-^abl^vit^ openly 
"available in readily 
Ivrespri^ form, witl^T^ 

-vio^ui:!^any constraints on" 
. subsequent use^. . 



Support 



Req'ohrirrieridation 2^, Announce 
;^1:he^N^ gdverri- 
• ■ ^frteiitall^ 

Bfor^paii^ maintain 
' . oheijo^^^ 

help^^ ' 
:^hat governmQntally distr i-^ 
butable information is ■ * 

s availabie. 

Re'cOTnmen Deposit 
• governmentaily distributable ; 
information, irt whatever form 
it may" be available, at: • 
^ national and regional centers, . 
* including regional depositqry x V 
libraries, >where it may be * 
, ^examined at no charge.' . 



Recommendation '26. Do not 
assert tfny Federal government 
copyrights' on information the ^ 
Federal government makes r ; 
domestically available. 



Support 



Support 





Suppiort: 



ft ' NGLlS Principles 



Principle 6.^The Federal 
goyernmerit should set 
pricing policies for . 
.distributing information 
products or services that ' ^ 
reflect the^rue cost of ' 
access and/or reproduc-. 
tion, any specific prices: 
to be subject to review an 
independent authority. 

Principle"?. The^Federal 
governm^rit should actively^ 
use existing mechanisms such 
as the libraries of the 
country, as primary channels; 
for makiing governmentally ■ 
distributable information 
available to the public^ ; 



NCLIS Recommendations 



NAC Recommendations 



. Recdmmendation 27. Use the 
V nationls libraries and non- 
goverriinental information 
centers as means for distri- 
; bution of governmentally 
distributable inforrnation 
instead of . creating new. 
governmental iuriits or 
expanding existing ones. 



Support- , 



Support 
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Buchinski, Edwin J. Initial Considerations for a Nationwide Data 
Base , (Washington, Library of Congress, 1978). . 56 p. . 

Networii- Technical Architecture Group. Message Delivery System for 
the National Library and Information Service Network; General Re- 
quiren^drits . (Washington, Library 6f Congress, 1978) . 35 p. 

., , • .-■ , , . ;., ■ .. ■. ,. . J . ■„ V . . 

Long, Philip L. Study' of Message Text Formats:: Bibliographic . 
Search Queries / (Washington, Library of Congress, 1979) . 2,8 p. 

Vondran, Raymond P., 1946- National Union Catalog Experience; 
Implications -for > Network Planning ^ ^ (Washington, Library;^ of 
Congr^s, 1980) . 51 p. - ^ > > 

Document Delivery-i-Background Papers Commissioned the Network 
Advisory dommittee , ' (Washington, Library of Congress, 1982) . 
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Avail^bl'e from the ^ Customer Services Section, Cataloging Distribution 
vice. Library, of Congress, Washington, DiC. 20541. 
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